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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANCIENT DOCUMENTS AND THEIR BEARING 
UPON THE PRESENT TIMES, 


We all value family records that bear 
upon their face the marks of integrity and 
uprightuess. We are the more satisfied 
when to this evidence of good character there 
is joined some degree of scholarly attainment 
and of social po-ition, for however we may, in 
our teaching, for the encouragement of the 
erring and those that have gone out of the 
way, hold up the idea that the child is in no 
wise to be blamed for the sins or the igno- 
rance of the parent, there is still a venera~ 
tion for our ancestors that clings to us 
through all the vicissitudes of life, and gives 
us courage to endure misfortune and priva- 
tion, that we may not be unworthy to bear 
the honored name that is ours by inheritance. 
“A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches,” is the testimony of the Hebrew 
king, than whom none had greater faith in 
the benefits of an upright ancestry. The re- 
cords of an honored grandsire, in which a 
pure and lofty patriotism is blended with the 
simple grandeur of an unstained life, are 
among the richest gifts that can be be- 
queathed to children’s children. 

Of even greater value are the time-stained 
documents that preserve the religious history 
of our forefathers. Tie races of men in all 
ages and all climes have striven in some 
form or other to perpetuate their religious 
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thought and progress. So largely has this 
feeling prevailed that the ancient writings 
aud monumental inscriptions of the oldest 
historic peoples are maialy devoted to their 
sacred songs and religious duties, and what- 
ever pertained to the worship of their deities. i 


I have been led into this train of thought 
fiom the reading of some old Yearly Meeting 
records that have been lately loanedeme. The 
oldest bears date 1744, and is “a true copy ” 
of an epistle, sent by London Yearly Meet- 
ing to Friends in Pennsylvania concerning 
privateering. This paper is all the more in- 
teresting to me from the fact that in the 
library of my paternal grandfather there was 
a large volume written about the same time, 
or a little later, for the purpose of upholding 
the practice, and encouraging captains and 
eailors to engage in that form of harassing 
an enemy. Of course the author believed 
that war was righ‘, and any means by which 
it might be carried on successfully was con- 
sidered legitimate. 

It is to the honor of our nation that in its 
hour of greatest peril few, comparatively, of 
its sturdy seamen were willing to become free- 
booters and roam the seas as highwaymen, 
preying upon the commerce of its antagonist. 
That there were men who, from their connec 
tion with Friends, ought to have known bet- 
ter than to engage in so unholy an occupa- 
tion is evident from the “testimony” before 
me, of which the preamble is as follows: “ It 
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having been in pressing terms represented and 
complained of to this meeting, that notwith- 
standing we have as a people looked upon 
ourselves, as well as the primitive Christians, 
to be included in that notable prophesy of 
Isaiah, ‘They shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks, and learn war no more,’ agreeable to 
the doctrine of our blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ and his apostles, to which our 
ancient Friends bore abundant testimony, 
both in doctrine aud practice and suffered 
deeply for, avd confirmed and ratified by 
several of our Yearly Meetings, particularly 
in the years 1693, 1709 and 1730, by their 
several declarations and testimonies against 
carrying guns for defending our ships, per- 
sons and goods, and being under many strong 
engagements to observe the same, from the 
= care of providence over such as 

ave been faithful to this our testimony, par- 
ticularly those of our Friends in Pennsylva- 
nia.” ‘The epistle then sets forth that of late 
some professing to be of the Society “have 
been concerned in privateering, or as owners 
of ships going with letters of marque,” thus 
departing from the peaceable principle ‘‘ to 
confide in the providence of Almighty God, 
and not in weapons of war.” After taking 
this “ orrowful and afflicting case and breach 
of our ancient testimony into serious consid- 
eration,” the meeting thought it an incdm- 
bent duty to bear testimony against the prac- 
tice of such things, and ‘‘the unanimous sense 
of the meeting” was that Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings should speedily deal with 
every person so engaged, in the spirit of truth 
and loye. : 

This paper is signed by John Kensey, 
clerk, and is written in a fair legible hand. 
This watchful care over the business transac- 
tions of members, so remotely situated, is an 
evidence of Christian oversight that we at 
this period of our history, as a people, may 
do well to copy. While there are no tempta- 
tions to wantonly seize the property of 
another and appropriate it to our own use, as 
in the troublous times that called forth the 
testimony of London Friends, are there uot 
more insidious foes lurking in the work rooms 
and counting houses of to-day, preying upon 
the very life of the nation? Is not the strife 
of competition that prevails in mercantile 
and manufacturing circles akin to the more 
deadly warfare waged with swords and guns, 
or by letters of marque, upon the great high 
way of theseas? ‘lo kill a man, though a 
great wrong, is at once to put him out of bis 
misery; but to take the heart out of him by 
a scant dole for the labor of his hands, which 
day after day he must face, with no prospect 
of better reward, is as great a wrong to so- 
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ciety as the most cruel war. The tendencies 
of merging business into great firms and cor- 
porate bodies is to make it harder and harder 
for the small dealer or the toiling mechanic 
or seamstress to earn a comfortable livelihood 
by labor. Our common schools cultivate in 
the children of the poor a craving for more 
than the four bare walls of a cabin and the 
rough life it entails. They, arsociate with 
the children of the well to do, and it is not 
surprising that they want to live and dress as 
do these; nor should we wonder that they 
seek such employ ment as will best reward their 
endeavor. These vital questions must be 
carefully worked out before the unrest that 
now threatens to shake the fabric of society 
every where has time to gather into organized 
resistance. And have Friends not as great 
need to warn and advise and admonish their 
members in relation to a participation in these 
things as had the fathers two centuries ago? 
These are but the old foes in new faces, mak- 
ing war upon the peaceful toilers who are too 
poor to let go the pittance which competition 
forces upon them, and are counted only as so 
many human machines whose duty it is to be 
satisfied with “ market rates” for their labor. 
And are there not those whose names ttand 
fair in the Society of Friends, who are ex- 
posed to the danger that this excessive com— 
petition in trade leads into? It may be urged 
in defence of the present methods of conduct- 
ing business that “ people will buy where they 
can get the most goods for the least money, 
and we who sell must enter the field of com- 
petition or abandon trade altogether” The 
only answer that truth and equity offer to this 
one-sided argument is very simple and may 
be briefly stated as follows: Any business 
that will not give a fair and reasonable re- 
turn to the trader and his employees, and a 
just equivalent to the purchaser for his 
money, is not a proper business fur an honest, 
upright man to engage in. But it has yet to 
be proved that legitimate trade cannot be car- 
ried on successfully without this cutting down 
of the wages of the worker. The trouble lies 
in the struggle for speedy wealth; the slow 
gains that accrue from business conducted in 
the interests of the workers equally with the 
interests of the employer will not satisfy the 
cravings of this fast age. The earnest, con- 
ecientious man of business who feels himself 
accountable to a higher power for the man- 
ner in which he deals with his fellows is 
many times put to a strait which almost 
closes up the way before him, and in such ex- 
tremities he fecls that it would be a blessed 
relief to turn his back upon the fret and wor- 
ry of trade, and find in the quiet pursuits of 
rural life the solid peace and genuine comfort 
that his soul craves. And many have done 
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this, but the question arises, how far such are 
justified in abandoning a field of usefulness 
that stands greatly in need of moral heroes? 
of men 80 brave and so true to the interests 
of their spiriiual life that they will do the 
right because it is right, whether it gives large 
or small returos, and they want encourage— 
ment from their elders and those in authority 
amongst us, to hold fast to their integrity, to 
accept with willing hearts the smaller gains, 
and keep to the simple ways and less luxur- 
ious living of our ancestors who counted con- 
tentment of more value than great riches, 
and a faithful upholding of the testimonies 
of truth as revealed to their understanding, 
more to be desired than honors and prefer- 
ments amongst men. L. J. R. 
Third mo. 15th, 1880. 





if he could directly alter the character of a 
town by a word, or erase with his pen sume 
of the statistics of guilt. The statesman of 
commanding influence who utters a base sen- 
timent in the senate-house, or publishes it 
from the cabinet, may be as sure that he 
contributes to the disorganization of his 
country, as if his pen had immediately added 
to the arithmetic of public disease.—T. Starr 
King. 
































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WATCH ALWAYS. 

“What I say unto one I say unto all: Watch.” 

This language, used by Jesus, contains an 
injunction that stands good through all time. 
It accords with our needs as well as the needs 
of those to whom it was then addressed. 

The importanceof maintaining the watch in 
times of obvious danger is, perhaps, generally 
conceded ; but it may be well for us to recognize 
more fully than some of us do the fact that 
danger often lies largely hidden from out~ 
ward observation, and sometimes exists where 
it is least suspected. Many are the avenues 
through which, if they be left unguarded, 
weaknesses may enter. Our thoughts, words 
and actions all need watching over. The 
spirit of man needs control in seasons of pros- 
perity as well as in seasons of adversity and 
trial. There is, perhaps, no condition in life 
that has not its special temptations. 

We have need to watch that we take not 
our flight on the Sabbath day, neither in the 
winter season. The psalmist realized this 
necessity. He apparently forgot his fallibil- 
ity and his dependence, for his recorded 
words are, “In my prosperity, I said, I shall 
never be moved.” He doubtless experienced 
the falsity of this self confidence, and has left 
abundant testimony to the blessing resting 
upon the humble watcher, and he doubtless 
felt assured that he would not watch in vain 
when he said, “I will get me to my watch- 
tower; I will watch and see what the Lord 
will s&y unto me, and what I shall answer 
when I am reproved.” Here we see that 
communion with the indwelling Spirit of Life 
and of Love, of Wisdom and of Might, is one 
of the blessings and rewards attendant on the 
watching state; and many have realized the 
fulfillment of the promise, ‘Blessed is that 
servant whom, whea his Lord cometh, He 
sha'l find watching.” 

The watching condition is a practical ac« 
knowledgment of the great truth of the im: 
mediate manifestation to the soul of man of 
Divine Power, and also an acknowledgement 
that our safety while pissing through time 
and our acceptance in the sight of our Hea- 
venly Judge, depend on our obedience to 
what He “may say unto us.” 


oe 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A REMINDER. 


From the solitude of my chamber the 
spirit’s greetings go out far and wide with the 
salutation of love unfeigned to the louely and 
desolate in many a secluded nook. These 
pine away, little known by their fellow pro- 
bationers, upheld only by a confiding trust in 
the Supreme Father, who watches over the 
least. ot His children, inspiring in them a 
fixed confidence in His preserving power. 
May these patiently wait, and quietly hope 
for that great salvation that is held in reserve 
for all rhat hold out to the end, when afflic- 
tions, having dove the work of purification, 
will open to them “an exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” 

lt is a privilege to be highly prized, to live 
in an age of free action, and of all good things. 
There are difficulties and tri+ls, but they are 
slight when compared with what martyrs have 
endured for Truth’s sake, closing their exist- 
ence in the midst of flames, and praising God 
that they were accounted wortby thus to suf- 
fer for His great name's sake. Let us, in this 
day of ease, remember the privileges we have 
which were not enjoyed by our predecessors 
who lived in an age when superstition took the 
place of religion, and intolerance bound the 
consciences of men. We are called upon by 
the most solemn obligations to be true to the 
high trust committed to us, lest, while sleeping 
at our post, the crown be taken from us and 
given to others more worthy than we. 


Saran Hunt. 
Second month, 1880. 


—- -—_ + ~en + 


THERE is no more uncertainty about moral 
causes than about physical ones, The man 
who can put up a new school house where one 
was not may be as sure that he benefits his 
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The secret unfoldings of the Divine law, 
received by the earnest, humble watcher, have 
in them a potency by which we are enabled 
to fulfill every requirement and walk worthily 
of our high calling es partakers of this Hea- 
venly communion. ‘This is walking in the 
spirit, and this path is the path of safety and 
of peace. 

We may still have to struggle earnestly 
and firmly with temptations, but we aball be 
able to overcome them; we may have to bear 
heavy afilictions, but we shall be sustained; 
we may often feel unequal for the work that 
is before us, but our strength will be renewed 
day by day. This is the Christian’s hope. 
Thus will i be with those who “watch al- 


ways.” J.J. 
Philad@a, Third mo. 13th, 1880. 


For Friend’s Intelligencer. 
“THE LINES OF SPIRITUAL POWER.” 


“G. H.P.,” ia The Alliance of the 14th 
ult., writing upon this subject, deprecates 
the great dependence placed upon epecial hu- 
man efforts tor the advancement of the church 
in the great lines of spiritual power. 

“Can it be,” he asks, “that the great 
movements of God are dependent upon con- 
centration at a point, or upon the brief ex- 
cesses of a week or series of weeks given to 
intense spiritual service in the revolving 
year? 

“Are not the great analogies of pvature 
against the expectaticn, and are not the hopes 
of God’s people unwisely besed? Should we 
not fix our hopes and expectations upon God’s 
* great lines of power? . . The week of prayer 
is no more than a mere human appointment, 
and its hours no more critical than is any 
hour of the year. Then why should the peo- 
ple of God come from its devotion as if a 
great crisis had passed or a great opportunity 
bad been Jost, which might not soon return 
again ? 

“It can be affirmed with confidence that 
the kingdoms of nature and grace advance by 
regular, well-ordaiaed laws. So well is this 
understood that storms, cyclones, tornadoes, 
earthquakes and similar phenomena are re- 
garded rather in the light of accidents. They 
are rather the shocks by which nature seeks 
to right herself for steady, normal progress. 
Not that they are beyond Jaw, but rather ab- 
normal expressions of law. Nature moves 
quietly, silently forward toward the accomp- 
lishment of her wholesome designs, so that 
this quiet though mighty movement expresses 
the great lines of power. What is the power 
expresced in a tornado or a score of cyclones 
compzred to the omnipotent, silent, unob- 
served march of pature in a tingle day? The 


power which uplifis a single forest in beauty 
concentrated in a tornado, would make the 
earth a cemetery by its sweep of desolation ; 
but, as God hes exprested it in the forest, it 
is unobtrusive and unobserved. This is God’s 
great methed of expressing power, and thus 
Almightiness is marching along the centuries 
toward the echievement of His great purpose 
of mercy and grace. 

“In the Church of God also are great, 
silent laws of progress. With these are joined 
the abnormalisms of the week of prayer and 
revival cecasions, but what are these com- 
pared to the great, silent movements of the 
Church of God in His steady march along 
the centuries? Revivals, weeks of prayer, 
and special occasions of all kinds, have been 
the mere punctuation marks in the history of 
spiritual progress. They rise to view just as 
waterspouts upon the ocean, and have about 
the same relation to each other. They are 
the shrieks of the storm which clarify the 
atmosphere. Still, the great ocean ebbs ard 
flows, and still the gentle winds come and go 
in regular normal action. 

“The Church of God will not soon escape 
from the delusion that special occasions must 
be the strength of the church, and stil] the 
preaching of the Word, the teaching of the 
Sabbath echool, the prayer mecting, the Bible 
reading and quiet hour of prayer will con- 
tinue to be the great expression of power and 
source of blessing. . . . If the week of prayer 
has been barren of epecial results the Chureh 
of Christ has no need to take up a deep lam- 
entation. The very hope of results from such 
eources often diverts the mind from the true 
sources of power. God taught Elijah that 
omnipotence marches not so much amid the 
rattle of storms and shock of earthquakes as 
in the quiet of the still small voice. Let the 
church learn the wholesome lesson that the 
spiritual yearning of individual hearts is far 
more prolific of good than all the working of 
machinery. Let her bring all the tithes, the 
regularly recurring gifts into the storehouse, 
and the windows of heaven will open and 
bleesings unnumbered be showered upon her 
thirsting spirit. ‘The scientist se'zes some 
hidden law of God and marches on to re- 
pown by his discovery, and the spiritual 
Edison must seize the hidden law of the spirit 
if he would reap the largest results. Not one 
day, not one week, but all days and all weeks 
must God’s faithful ones wait upon God ere 
the fullest expression of spiritual power will 
be realized.” 

The testimony of this writer is timely, and 
may be of use among those of our own pro- 
fe:sion who, seeing the great efforts made by 
what are termed evangelical Christians, to 
‘convert the world,” are forgetting that “ the 
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Kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion.” 

While it is the bounden duty of every ear- 
neatly concerned follower of the “meek and 
lowly ” Jesus to use all the influence that ma 
be his to spread abroad a knowledge of those 
Heavenly truths that “ make wise unto salva- 
tion,” there is need of great watchfulness 
lest, in the human desire for outward help, 
we forget that Paul may plant and Apollos 
water; but it is God that giveth the increase, 
J. R. 





MEDITATION. 


is Meditation is often confounded with some- 
thing which only partially resembles it. 
Sometimes we sit in a kind of day-dream, the 
mind expatiating far away into vacancy, 
while minutes and hours slip by, almost un- 
marked, in mere vacuity. That is not medi- 
tation, but revery—a state in which the soul 
resigns itself in pure passivity. When the 
soul is absent aud dreaming, let no man think 
that that is spiritual meditation, or any thing 
that is spiritual. 

Meditation is partly a passive, partly an 
active state. Whoever has pondered long 
over a plan which he is anxious to accomplish, 
without distinctly seeing at first the way, 
&uows what meditation is. The subject pre- 
sents itself in leisure moments spontaneously ; 
but thea all this sets the mind at work—con 

4 triving, imagining, rejecting, modifying. It 
is in this way that one of the greatast of Eng- 
lish engineers, a man uncouth and unaccus- 
tomed to regular discipline of mind, is said 
to have accomplished his most marvelous 
triumphs. He threw bridges over almost im- 
practicable torrents, and pierced the eteroal 
mountains for his viaducts. Sometimes a 
difficulty brought all the work to a pause: 
then he would shut himself up in his room, 
eat nothing, speak to no one, abandon himself 
intensely to the contemp!ation of that on which 
his heart was set; and, at the end of two or 
three days, would come forth serene and 
alm, walk to the spot and give orders which 
seemed the result of superhuman intuition. 

« This was meditation. 

He knows what it is who has ever earnest- 
ly and sincerely loved one living human being. 
The image of his friend rises unbidden by day 
and night, stands before his soul in the street 
and in the field, comes athwart his every 
thought and mixesits'preseace with every plan. 
So far all is passive. But besides this he plans 
and coutrives for that other's happiness ; tries 
to devise what would give pleasure; exam- 
ines his owon coniuct and conversation to 
avoid that which can by any possibility give 
pain. This is meditation. 

So, too, is meditation on religious trath 





carried on. [If it first be loved it will recur 
spontaneously to the heart. 1 
dwelt on till it receives innumerable applica— 


But then it is 


tions ; is again and again brought up to the _ 


y | sun and tried in various lights, and so incor- 


porates itself with the realities of practical 
existence, 

Meditation is done in silence; by it we re- 
nounce our narrow individuality, and expa- 
tiate into that which is infinite. Only in the 
sacredness of inward silence does the soul 
truly meet the secret-hiding God. The 
strength of resolve, which afterward shapes 
life and mixes itself with action, is the fruit 
of those sacred solitary moments. There isa 
divine depth in silence. We meet God 
alone. ° ° ‘ ° : . . 

It is not the number of books you read, 
nor the variety of sermons you hear, nor the 
amount of religious conversation in which 
you mix; but it is the frequency and the 
earnestness with which you meditate on these 
things, till the truth which may be in them 
becomes your own, and part of your own be- 
ing, that insures your spiritual growth. 

F. W. Robertson. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARTHA MELLOR, 


Since the departure of this beloved Friend 
my mind has dwelt upon the void made by 
her decease in her home and family, in our 
Society, and to such as were privi'eged to en- 


joy her friendship;.and many there are who 


can recur to the kindly sympathy and gener- 
ous hospitality with which she welcomed 
them to her happy home. 

The testimonies borne at the time of her 
funeral to her exemplary and righteous life 
reached the witness for truth in many, if not 
all, who were present on that solemn occa- 
sion. It is impossible for us to realize the 
higher good awaiting such an one in the 
world beyond; but we have a glimpse of it 
as friend after friend is admitted into the 
Heavenly home. Her life-work was done, 
and we can no more hearken to her timely 
counsel and religious instruction in the social 
circle, ncr in the assemblies where she was 
wout to meet for Divine worship. She was 
ready to depart when the summons came, 
beariog her sheaves with her, with joy un- 


speakable and full of glory. C. E. H. 
Third month, 1880. 


—__—___—__ + ~ew + _____ 


AIDS TO SPIRITUAL LIFE, 


Such is our fallibility and our general 
weakness that there are very few of us who 
are capable of standing merely by the force 
of our owa will, or of our own commanding 
personality. We are held up in good, we are 
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screened from evil by surrounding circum- | A few days of pleasant weather dries them 


stances, by friend, by father and mother, by 
brother and sister, by pastor,-by the brethren 
of the church, by the public sentiment of the 
community, by the ordered way of social life. 
These things press us upward. By any sud- 
den change by which is taken away from a 
man these auxiliaries, ofien without his know- 
ing it, discharges from him al! his religious 
life. A change of relation, a change of resi- 
dence, a change of occupation, in other words, 
the desuetude of all thee things which have 
led men up, frequently results in leaving them 
well-nigh void of sensitive religious feeling. 

One of the most dangerous things:a man 
can do who is attempting to live upon a high 
scale of life is to go where he has no outside 
help. A man that is alone has got into the 
worst company that he can, probably; and a 
man that goes into a community where he 
knows nobody, and where he is not known, 
where his sympathies are ali broken up, 
where his occupations are changed, where he 
is wittout those things to which he bas ad 
justed himself, and which tend every day to 
keep up his religious sensibility, runs a great 
risk.— Christian Union. 





CORRESPON DENCE 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


In renewing our subscription, I wish to say 
that, although sorry the price could not have 
been. continued at the reduced rate of last 
year, yet I could not afford to do without it, 
and always look anxiously for its weekly 
visit, feeling mentally refreshed after reading 
its contents. Long may its editors be spared 
to continue in their good work; and while 
reading, 2 week or two ago, J. G. Whittier’s 
response to an invitation to attend a meeting 
in bebalf of the poor Irish sufferers, I thought 
the same language and sentiments would ap- 
ply so forcibly and feeliogly to the poor col- 
ored refugees from oppression, and I longed 
for the ability to stir the hearts of the people 
up to see the grievous wrongs that are being 
inflicted on our black brethren, for such un—- 
doubtedly they are, by not helping them to 
help themselves, this, in many cases, being 
all that is required. Some of our frieads in 
this immediate locality have obtained families 
from the South to assist them on their farms, 
Our little Society, formed here in the fall, 
collected three good sized boxes of bed clothes 
and wearing apparel (all ot which were put in 
good repair), Gosts and shoes, and upwards 
of twenty dollars, and forwarded to them. 
We want todo more when the roads are in 
suitable condition to travel; at present it is 
almost an impossibility, the mud is so deep. 





considerably, and we begin to hope they will 
be travelable, then comes a rain and they are 
woree than ever. 
Respectfully and affectionately your friend, 
E. H.C. 


Holder, Jil., Third mo., 1880, 





As appropriate to our correspondence col- 
umn, we glean some kind words from the 
many which we have recently received from 
subscribers. It is pleasant to hold such little 
testimonials in remembrance : 

One friend paid two years in advance, that 
he may not overlook pay day and “run in 
debt to such good friends who furnish us 
weekly with some of the best thoughts.” 

A subscriber writing from Maryland says : 
“Your paper is so good, the wonder is that 
every one who is able does not avail himself 
of the privilege of subscribing.” 


A friend from Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, who has 
kindly aided in procuring subscribers, writes = 
“Tt would be a source of great satisfaction to 
me if Friends generally could be induced to. 
patronize and take an interest in Friends’ 
Intelligencer. Where this has been the case 
within the sphere of my observation, I am 
satisfied there has been a growth in the testi- 
monies of truth, and a deeper interest in the 
welfare of our Society and in the attendance 
of our meetings. Hence, as a means of ren- 
dering important aid in sustaining us as an 
organized body, and in promoting the high- 
est interest of humanity at large, 1 would en- 
courage Friends everywhere todo aj] they 
can to render its teachings more general.” 

A subscriber writing from Labette Co., 
Kansas, says: “I am still isolated from 
Friends, but wherever I go I meet with those 
who cordially greet meand acknowledge their 
Quaker parentage. I find that such as these, 
and others whom I meet with, gladly borrow 
my Friends’ Intelligencer and carefully pe— 
ruse some of the interesting and instructive 
articles contained therein. Be encouraged, 
then, to keep the paper up to its full standard 
of usefulness, ever remembering that the good 
seed scattered by it, even beyond the limit of 
its subscribers, may yet come forth and bear 
fruit in the future.” 


From Brooklyn, N.Y., we have these words 
of encouragement: 

“I believe that all who are interested in 
the labor of conducting this paper will be re- 
warded. I feel satisfi-d that its influence is 
in favor of ercouraging Friends to greater 
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faithfulness in the fulfillment of our blessed 
testimonies, which are the testimonies of 
truth. I think the several numbers of the 
present volume are fully equal, if not supe- 
rior, to those which have preceded them.” 


Se 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Blue River Quarterly Meeting, held, 
as usual at this time of year, at Benjamin- 
ville, Iil,, convened on the 28th of Second 
month, 1880, the meeting of Ministers and 
Elders being on the afternoon of the day 
previqus. The attendance was less than 
usual, only two of our Monthly Meetings 
being represented in person, reports in writ- 
ing being received from the others; sickness 
in one meetiog and death in another prevent- 
ing the attendance of those appointed. The 
reading of the answers to the customary 
three queries ehowed a fair average state of 
our Society. 

The First-day School Quarterly Confer- 
ence held its session on Six:h-day evening, 
and on Seventh-day morning the committee 
having charge of isolated Friends met and 
prepared a satisfactory report of their labors 
for the meeting. 

All the members present of the Commit~ 
tee on Prison Statistics met on First-day 
morning, and compared their labors, the com- 
parison showing a large and increasing field 
wherein to work; also showing that, if we 
wish to remove evil from our land, it must 
be done, not by lopping off, or trying to cure 
diseased branches, but by laying the axe to 
the root of the corrupt tree. The committee 
felt encouraged to persevere in their efforts; 
several prisons had been visited, and in all 
they were kindly received, 

Excellent communications from ministers 
in attendance were attentively listened to, 
the funeral of a little babe at the meeting 
house on Seventh-day morning giving to their 
remarks of that day a peculiar fitness and 
solemnity. 

The weather was more pleasant than some- 
times, and the roads not nearly in euch bad 
condition as is frequently the case. 


E. H. Coase. 
Holder, Il. 





The meeting of the Representative Com-~ 
mittee or Meeting for Sufferings of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, held on the 12th 
inst., was better attended than the one previ- 
ously held, at which it was concluded to 
notify the members by postal cards of the 
time of meeting. Several who were unable 
to be present answered, giving sufficient rea- 
sons for absence, 

The question of memorializing Congress in 


favor of the bill, soon to be considered by 
that body, relating to the appointment of a 
commission to consider the whole subject of 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors, was intro- 
duced, and after much weighty dwelling un- 
der the concern, and deep exercise as to the 
duty of the meeting in this particular, it was 
concluded t» leave the matter with the mem- 
bers for fuller consideration until the next 
meeting of the committee. 





The monthly meeting of Philadelphia 
First-day School Union was held on the even- 
ing of the 12th inst., at Race Street Meeting- 
house. The attendance was about as usual, 
with the welcomed presence of several elderly 
Friends who felt drawn to attend the meet- 
ing. 

“All the schools reporting to the Union 
were represented as being in a prosperous 
condition. The little effort at Reading is 
holding its own, and very thankful for the 
help extended by the Union. The averages 
of a few schools were smaller than usual, 
owing to sickness in several of the families 
whose children attend. 

A very interesting and encouraging report 
from the committee having charge of Friends’ 
Mission No. 1 was laid before the Union. 
The progress of the work was represented as 
satisfactory. The room has heen completely 
renovated and refurnished, most of the re- 
pairs and equipments having been generously 
donated by Friends who want to see the work 
a success, the receipted bills varying from a 
few dollars to ove of $93 and a fraction. 
Much interest is felt in the Third-day evening 
echool for boys, which is increasing in num- 
bera and efficiency. The corps of teachers is 
too small for the work. 

Drawing, writing, reading and arithmetic 
are taught in periods, and good moral instruc- 
tion added at every fitting opportunity. The 
rade and lawless boys, that form so large an 
element of the juvenile population of the 
neighborhood, are slowly but surely yielding 
to the kind and firm efforts of the self sacri- 
ficing young men and women who are giving 
their time and best thought to the arduous 
work. The First-day morning meeting for 
men and women needs the services of religi- 
ously concerned Friends who will give whole. 
some advice and encouragement to the poor 
erring ones who make it easier to do wrong 
than right by continued deviations from the 
path of rectitude. 

The school on First-day afternoon needs 
more teachers. Scholars are flocking in— 
more than can be accommodated in the pre- 
sent clasees. There is a steady improvement 
in the order and the deportment of the chil- 
dren. 
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The Fifth-day evening temperance meet | 
ing has been always supplied with good effi 
cient workers, and the aitendance is increas- 
ing. 

The mothers’ meeting is making slower 
progress, it being harder to reach the women 
and draw them together. 

The sewing school is large and sadly in 
need of teachers. The work is increasing 
and appeals to the generous sympathy aud 
co-operation of all who feel that there isa 
place for the effort. Surely, in all the meet- 
ings of this city, there ought to be found 
plenty of willing and ready workers to share 
the burthens and responsibilities of this bene- 
volent and commendable undertaking. R. 
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Woman's Mepicat CoLiece CoMMENCE- 
MENT.—Oa the 10:h of this month the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Pennsylvania held 
its Annual Commencement exercises, and 
thirteen women received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine. The address to the gradu- 
ates by Dr. Frauces Emily White, Professor 
of Physiology, was an earnest and eloquent 
plea for the intellectual culiure of women, as 
one of the special necessities of this genera- | 
tion. The possession of intellectual faculties 
is a fail and commanding warrant for their 
use, and Dr. White urged that the guardians 
of the fireside could not properly be denied 
admission to the privileges of the intellectual 
life. “The crust of the earth is rich in fossil 





We believe there is need for every one of 
these duly qualified women physicians in the 
world, and for as many more as our present 
medical schools will be able to prepare for 
the work of healing. Their influence in dif- 
fusing a knowledge of hygienic law among 
those who have the care of childhood may be 
invaluable, and many errors which depre- 
ciate humaa life and happiness await the hour 
when enlightened women, armed with the 
panoply of medical science, shall be ready to 
co-opzrate with good men for their correc- 


tion. 
Dr. White’s remarks to the graduates, that 


the best argument in favor of success is suc- 
cess, and that actual demonstration is the 
only proof worthy of being offered or accepted, 
was timely; and we may hope that these 
physicians will go forth with the strongest 
assurance that they have an important work 
to do for their generation, and that they have 
pathways to make for generations that shall 
succeed ours. 








Tae Cause OF THE CHILDREN.—The 
crime of cruelty to children, and especially 
of cruelty toward very young children, im- 
mediately stamps the perpetrator with the 
stigma of extreme wickedness, and has in our 
time led to the formation of associations in 
various great cities for the defence of the 
most helpless and innocent of our race—the 
litile child. 

It is justly said, ‘‘it has been ushered into 
a world of whose ways it knows nothing; it 


remains of extinct animals which attempted | has no voice that cau penetrate other ears 
to resist the progress of the geological eras, | than those within its home; no corsciousness 
instead of adapting themselves to their ever | of the existence of kind-hearted and sympa- 
gradually changing environment. The march thetic persona, avd no power to do anything 


of events is inexorable and 
“He who will this faith deny, 
Down among the fossils he shall lie!” 

The medical education of women is now so 
well established, and is approved and aided 
by so many of the noblest and ablest of men, 
that we deem it hardly needs any apology at 
this late date. Twenty-eight commencement 
days have now sent forth their classes of 


but suffer. Help may be within its reach, 
but it does not know the fact, and so it sub- 
mits, in blind enduring agony, to the misery 
which crushes and consumes its life.” 

The Third Annual Report of the Pennsyl~ 
vania Society to Protect Caildren from Cru- 
elty is now before’us, and contains a clear 
statement of the work accomplished, as well 
as an outline of what is aimed at in the future. 





graduates, and of theseqmany have been | Since last year additional legislation, adding 
enabled t» show practica'ly their emicent | to the usefulness and increasing the reeponsi- 
fitness for one of the noblest of the learned | bilities of the Society, has been procured, and 
professions. it is felt that there is a marked increase o 
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confilence on the part of the public in the 
workings of the body. 

A Temporary Home provides anjasylum for 
young children during the period of the 
prosecution of their oppressors, and a large 
Ladies’ Relief Committee exercises supervi- 
sion of cases of peculiar hardship and suffer- 
ing which come under notice. One hundred 
and forty-two arrests have been made, and 
468 children have been removed from parents 
or guardians on account of cruelty. Itisa 
solemnly instructive fact, which our voting 
population should be fully apprised of, that 
at least 90 per cent. of the cruelty and neg- 
lect of children are directly traceable to the 
use of intoxicating drink. When will our 
people be ready to put aside the miserable 
and degrading vice of drunkenness, and thus 
rise fairly above so much of crime and mise- 
ry that follows its indulgence ? 

At the end of last year the number of cases 
which had come under care since the first 
founding of the Society reached 1,350; and 
although many of the children who were ob- 
jects of izquiry were left with their parents 
after proper investigation had been made, 
there is no question in regard to the good 
moral effect of such exercise of authority as 
that of this association. The very knowledge 
that such a refuge for persecuted childhood 
exists-—the certainty that it has both will aud 
power to throw its protecting mantle over the 
weak—will deter many from deeds of angry 
cruelty, and prevent yet more cruel neglect. 

In conclusion, we can adopt the forcible 
and earnest words of Henry Flanders at the 
late annual meeting of the Society : 


“The Report of this Society leaves but 
little to add in support or commendation of 
its object; no one can read it without rejoic- 
ing that such an organization exists and that 
its functions are so efficiently performed. 
Whatever may be said of the ills that attend 
what is called modern progress, or are con- 
nected with the workings of modern society, 
there is one fact that stands out with the 
brightness and effulzence of the sun, and that 
is the prevalence of charity, the quick and 
ready sympathy with the wrongs avd mise- 
ries of the feeble and the helpless; to elevate 
the depressed, to relieve and succor the fallen, 
to throw the shield of strength around the 
weak, and to rescue infancy, incapable to re- 
sist the brutal and depraved; these are ob- 
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jects that must receive the pitying sanction 
of heaven, and more than else distinguish 
modern from ancient society. It deserves the 
support of every member of this community ; 
this assured, it will have the means of accom- 
plishing an immense amount of good; of re- 
lieving a vast deal of misery, and of giving 
light and hope where now is only darkness 
and despair.” 





J.B. Lipprncorr & Co. of this city announce 
that a new and thoroughly revised edition of 
their valuable “Gazetteer of the World,” 
will be issued toward the close of this month, 
a competent editorial corps having been five 
years engaged on the work of revision. The 
excellence of this well known work, which 
(unrevized) contains the names of nearly 
100,000 places with the best attainable in- 
formation, civil and physical, as well as his~ 
torical, is unquestionable. It is a complete 
etymological vocabulary of the most reliable 
character—an enduring monument to the 
learning and persevering industry of our fel- 
low citizen Dr. Joseph Thomas and his co-~ 
workers. 

We are glad an edition brought up to the 
present time is to be given us. Such. admi- 
rable works of reference as this are excellent 
educators of the people, and should be espe- 
cially commended to the attention of thought- 
fal and studious young people who wish to 
adbere to correct usage in the pronunciation 
of geographical names. 

DIED. 


BALLENGER—Suddenly, on the 11th inst., at her 
residence, near Haddonfield, N. J., Lydia H. Bal- 
lenger (formerly Jones), wife of J. H. Ballenger, in 
her 61st year. 

BLACK—On the 9th inst., at his residence, Co- 
lumbus, N. J., Nathan W. Black, io his 91st year. 

BRINGHURST—0On Third mo. 14th, 1880, at Wil- 
mington, Del., Joseph Bringhurst, in his 73d year. 

COALE —On the 26th of Second month, 1880, 
after an illness of three months, resulting in inflam- 
mation of lungs and brain, Earnest B. Coale, aged 5 
months and 21 days, son of J. Warner and Jemima 
E. Coale, members of Benjaminville Monthly Meet- 
ing, Illinois. 

HATHAWAY—Third mo.10th,1880, in Baltimore, 
Md., Susan Hoxie Hathaway, aged 32 years; a mem- 
ber of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, formerly of 
Scipio Monthly Meeting, New York. 

JACKSON—On the morning of the 15th inst., in 
Delaware Co., Pa., Ephraim I, Jackson, in. his 47th 
year. 


JOHN.—On the 26th of Second month, 1880, 
Reuben Jobn, in his 82d year; a member of East 
Jordan Monthly Meeting. He was a recorded Min- 
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ister of the Society of Friends for nearly forty years. 
His end was calm and peaceful. 


PENNOCK.—Suddenly, on the morning of First 
month 7th, 1880, Levis Pennock, in his 88th year; 
a life-long and exemplary member of London Grove 
Monthly Meeting. 

REECE.—On the 4th inst., at Hollensville, near 
Holmesburg, Pa., David Thomas Reece, in his 49th 
year. 


WRIGHT.—Of pneumonia, on Third mo. 7th, 
1880, at her residence in Flushing, L. I., Mary, wife of 
Daniel D. Wright, after a brief illness, in the 63d 
year of her age; a member of Flushing Monthly 
Meeting. 

Although the summons came in an unexpected 
moment, yet the presence of the angel of death 
gave her no alarm, because she felt that all would 
be well with her. 

Within the home circle her removal leaves an 
aching void. Her gentle disposition and clear sense 
of right endeared her to those who mingled in her 
society. She endured much bodily suffering with 
patience, and gave precious council to those around 
as her spirit passed sweetly away, in the fall assur- 
ance ofa glorious entracce into the mansion of 
eternal rest and peace. E. H. B. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HYGIEA IN THE SCHOOL ROOM, 


It is one of the good signs of the time; 
that so much thoughtful attention is now 
given to the subject of the hygiene of the 
school room. A vast improvement in the 
construction of school buildiags may be noted 
by any person of mature years, who recalls 
the small one-story houses, with benches with- 
out backs—inadequately lighted and quite 
upventilated—in which the youth of 30 years 
ago received their early training in the edu- 
cational line—and cowpares such structures 
and accommojations with the more spacious 
and comfortable buildings, the chemical and 
philosophical apparatus, the suitable libraries 
of books of references, and the trained, ac- 
complished teachers of the present time. 

But in regard to ventilation there is yet 
very much to be desired; and some lover of 
children and friend of school education should 
be found to, assist the architect to devise a 
plan by which rooms, where children are 
congregated, shall have a constantly chang- 
ing atmosphere of pure air of suitable tem- 
perature. Whether the hot air furnace or 
the steam heating apparatus is adequate, or 
whether something better can be devised, is 
yet to be decided; but the subject is worthy 
of the serious attention it is now receiving. 
Perhaps it may be justly claimed that the 
school-room should be constantly furnished 
with fresh air independently of the heating 
apparatus. 

The lighting of school-rooms should be a 
matter of great care with every one who is in 
@ position to influence the arrangemests. 
The seats should be so placed that the light 


may fall either from overhead or from the 
left side upon the book or work of the pupil ; 
and it is believed to be imperative that the 
scholar should not face the light. The care 
of the eye is certainly of the very highest im- 
portance, and parents are evidently awaken- 
ing to the sense of need that there should be 
timely precaution, and an abandonment of 
everything which unduly taxes the optics of 
the little ones. - The great beauty of many of 
our school books is a matter of general re- 
mark—and it is well to be critical that no 
book for study should be in too small type to 
be readily ueed at a proper distance from the 
eye. A little difference in the expense should 
not decide the purchaser in favor of the dull, 
ill-printed page. 

But there are matters of far lees moment 
than the question of the moral training which 
the youth of our land are to receive in the 
elementary echools. To secure righteous in— 
fluence here, the first great requisite is that 
the teachers should themselves be entirely 
devoted to the right, and should feel the sol- 
emn responsibility of leadership which is 
laid upon them. A person accepting the 
charge of a school accepts the grave and vital 
work of moulding immortal minds to honor 
and viriue, and should give evidence of hav- 
ing attained that self-conquest which is a 
qualification for the high office of teacher of 
the young. 

The kindergarten system aims at the sys- 
tematic culture of the spiritua!, the intellect- 
ual and the physical powers of the child, and 
the same philosophy should be carried 
througn the whole course of school educa- 
tion. 

Perhaps it will be generally admitted that 
we have hitherto been too solicitous for the 
development of one part of the nature of the 
child (the mental), and have not adequately 
provided nurture for the physical, nor suffi- 
ciently guarded the moral and spiritual. 

If it be indeed so, then let it be seen, 

“That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

We cannot be too jealous of the character 
of the unconscious influences which imprint 
the plastic minds of the children, stamping 
them with an impress which can never be 
obliterated. 

Sunshine, love and joy are the proper en- 
vironment of the little child; and sunshine in 
the room brings sunshine into the heart. If 
the child of extreme poverty comes from the 
squalid, dismal home, and enters the chear- 
ful house of learning, where flowers bloom, 
where sunbeams dance, where pleasant pic- 
tures suggest pleasant thoughts, and where the 
kindly and cheerful teacher is ready to direct, 
into right wayz, and lead the little one with 
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thoughtful gentleness, how joyous is the con- 
trast! We shall not hear much of truancy, 
for the school which is in accord with nature 
will be a delightful place for the child; and 
when we have realized our ideal for the pub- 
lic school—the general academy for our em- 


* bry» citizens, without distinc'ion of rank—it 


will no more be said with truth that the 
children of the very poor never laugh. 

But it must not be imagined that the school 
can do the whole work of child nurture with- 
out the cu-operation of the mother, for it is 
inevitable that the mother is evermore the 
child’s first educator. No teacher but she 
can stand at the very fountain head of all 
culture and nourish the first germs of virtue 
and intelligence. 

It was the first Napoleon who replied with 
enthusiastic promptness to the inquiry as to 
the greatest need of France seventy years 
ago, “ Mothers!”” So does America to-day 
need mothers who will religiously seek to 
train their children to that perfect manhood 
and womanhood which wil! constitute the per- 
fect state—the Utopia of the future. 

When the mothers are all Cornelias, our 
youth will all be Grecchi, and it will no more 
be said of America that her people are unfit 
for liberty, and unworthy of the republic 
which the wise fathers planned for their pos- 
terity. 





From the British Friend. 
A QUAKER MAYOR AT CHURCH. 


Nonconformity took a step onwards when 
George Tatham, Mayor of Leeds, a respected 
and consisteat member of the Society oi 
Friends, attended the public worship of God 
on First-day morning, the Ist of Second mo., 
1880, accompanied by the judges of assize 
and members and officials of the corporation. 
Nor was this all, for in the evening of the 
same day one ofthe judges, Justice Lush, 
with most of the members of the corporation, 
accompanied the Mayor, by invitation, to the 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Woodhouse Lane. 
Contrast this with what was taking place two 
centuries ago, when many thousand Fricnds 
were suffering imprisonment for worshipping 
according to conscience—Marzaret Fell pre- 
munired for allowiog meetings to be held at 
her house, and our meetings frequently dis- 
turbed and broken up by constabies and the 
military—and we shall confess that prosper- 
ity, smooth sailing and worldly honors may 
be more dangerous to us than fierce persecu- 
tions which raised up and nurtured that 
sturdy spirit of independence so characteristic 
of our forefathers. 

But George Tatham has not lowered his 
flag to public opinion, nor spread his sail to 
the popular breeze. At our Preparative 


Meeting, held in the First month, he stated 
his intention to attend the Parish Church 
morning service, as is the annual custom of 
the Mayor, with the judges of assize and mem- 
bers of the corporation, not as a recoguition 
of the State Church, but as a private indi- 
vidual who had the right of individual Chris- 
tian liberty of conscience in the matter of the 
public worship of God. He also stated his 
intention to invite the judges and members of 
the corporation tothe Friends’ Meeting in the 
evening of the same day to join with us in a 
similar act of devotion. This proposal met 
with the general approval of Friends, though 
one or two doubted the wisdom of attending 
church as seeming to countenance a hireling 
ministry, etc. George Tatham explained, 
that if by attending church he was supposed 
to agree with everything there done, he cer- 
tainly should not go, but his conscience was 
clear in the matter by attending ia a spirit of 
liberty and charity. 

During the week previous to the 1st inst., 
G. T. had issued a circular to members of the 
corporation, inviting them to accompany him 
to the Parish Church, and inasmuch as the 
worship of God was the most solemn act in 
which man could engage. he should not wear 
his robes or insignia of office, and suggested 
that they also should attend in the same sim~ 
ple way, at the same time leaving it to the 
conscience of each individual to do what he 
thought right. Accordingly, some robed and 
went in procession, while uthers went unoffi- 


| cially with the Mayor and another Friend, 


an alderman, who both sat quietly through 
the service, though there is reason to believe 
that it was more novel than edifying, and 
considerable relief was experienced when the 
outer air was regained. In the evening the 
Friends’ Meeting-house was occupied for the 
most part by people brought together by the 
novelty of the occasion. ‘The Mayor, Justice 
Lush, and the members of the corporation, in 
plain attire, occupied the lower galleries fac- 
ing the meeting, while the body and the side 
galleries were completely filled by the public. 

Thomas Harvey, early in the meeting, ex- 
plained very clearly and simply our mode of 
worship, and the meeting soon settled down 
into quiet, broken only by supplication and 
gospel ministry, of which there was an 
abundant flow. At the close of the meeting 
the Yearly Meeting’s Epistle was read, which 
came in course in the morning, but was post- 
poued to the evening, as it was thought the 
public might learn something from it of our 
distinguishing views. Satisfaction with the 
meeting was expressed by many members of 
the corporation, who are wishful to attend 
again, next time in their robes, 

Justice Lush is an Independent. George 
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Tatham isa total abstainer, and one of the 
features of his mayorality has been the ab- 
sence of intoxicants from the usual dinners to 
the judges of assize and members of the cor- 
poration. This is a bold but healthy innova- 
tion on the free uze of alcoholics common to 
these occasions, which comes as a distinct 
recognition of the advance of temperance 
views. It is to be hoped that the example 
thus set, and the breaking through the bar- 
riers of the foolish custom of attending State 
Church in robes may soon be followéd by the 
mayors of other corporations. J. L. 
Leeds, Second month, 1880. : 





The following, taken from the Christian 
Register, may afford some useful hints to 
those parents who desire such a training for 
their boys as will fit them for usefulness in 
life. Few parents have it in their power to 
change their abode from city to country for 
the sake of their children, but all may avoid 
that insidious tendency to luxury and ease 
which wealth produces, and may exemplify 
in their own households the dignity of work. 
—Ebs. 

DISADVANTAGES OF CITY BOYS. 


Some months ago, Rev. Washington Glad- 
den, of Springfield, Mass., believing that, if 
he could find out how the active and promi- 
nent men of his own city spent their boyhood, 
it would help to solve the problem of what ie 
the best training for boys, prepared the fol- 
lowiog circular, which was sent to the one 
hundred men who could fairly be said to 
stand at the head of the financial, commercial, 
professional and educational interests of the 
City : 

“My DEAR Sir.—I desire to find out, for 
the benefit of the boys, how the leading men 
of this city spent their boyhood. Will you 
be kind enough to tell me, 

“1. Whether your home during the first 
fifteen years of your life was on a farm, ina 
village, or in a city, and, . 

“2, Whether you were accustomed, during 
any part of that period, to engage in any 
kind of work when you were not in school? 

“T should be glad, of course, to have you 
go into particulars as fully as you are dis- 
posed todo; but I do not wish to tax your 
patience, and I shall be greatly obliged for a 
simple answer to these two que tions.” 

No less than eighty-eight of the busy gen- 
tlemen who received this circular were kind 
enough to answer the questioas—some of 
them briefly, most of them quite fully ; and it 
turned out that few had been brought 

up like most of the boys who crowd the bail- 
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grounds and fill the ctreets of our cities in 


these later days. 
of the returns: 

Of these eighty-eight men, twelve spent the 
first fifteen years of their life in the city, 
twelve in villages, and sixty-four were farm- 
ers’ boys. 

But of the twenty-four who lived in villages 
and cities, six were practically farmers’ boys, 
for they lived in small villages, or on the 
outskirts of cities, and had the same kind of 
work to do that farmers’ boys have. One of 
these village boys said: 

“T learned to hoe, dig and mow; in fact, I 
was obliged to work, whether I liked it or na. 
In winter I went to school, and worked nights 
and mornings for my board.” 

Another said: “1 used to work away from 
home some, on a farm in the summer and fall. 
In the winter, when going to school, we three 
boys used to work up the wood for winter 
use.” 

Four others told substantially the same 
story. As these were about the same as far- 
mera’ boys, we may add them to that liat, so 
that seventy out of eighty-eight—al most four- 
fifths of all these men—had the training of 
farm life. 

Now how was it with the eighteen city and 
village boys on the list? Did they have an 
easy time of it? Five of them did, a3 they 
testify ; five of them had no work in particu- 
lar to do, but one of the five says that he 
studied law when out of school, and that was 
not exactly play. The rest of the eighteen 
were poor boys—not pauper, by any means, 
but children of the humbler classes, many of 
them in narrow aud needy circumstances— 
and, though they lived in cities or villages, 
they were accustomed from their earliest years 
to hard work. 

“ Was generally employed,” says one, “du- 
ring the summer months, and in vacations, in 
doing any kind of work that offered.” 

Four of the city boys were newsboys. One 
of them says: “ The last year I was connec- 
ted with the press I earned one hundred dol- 
lars before breakfast.” 

Another; “I have paid my own way since 
eight years of age, without any assistance ex- 
cept my board from my eighth to my eleventh 
year.” 

Of all these eighty-sight boys, five only 
hed nothing particular to do. 

While these boys wera growing and work- 
ing, a great many others, sons of merchants 
and lawyers, were growing up in Springfield, 
going to school and amusing themselves, as 
boys of their class are apt todo. Where are 
they? Oaly five of this class are heard from 
among the eighty-eight solid men of that city. 
Some of them, perhaps, are prosp2rous men 
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in other cities; but the number cannot be 
large, for in Springfield only five men out of 
eighty-eight came from this class, Ninety-four 
and a half per cent. were either farmers’ boys 
or poor and hard working town boys. 

Mr. Gladden made his report to the pub- 
lic of Springfield, in the form of a lecture. 
The mere announcement of the subject alone 
crowded the church, which is a large one, and 
the interest in the lecture was so great that 
the Mayor and several of the representative 
cilizens requested a repetition in the Music 
Hall. When this came off, the hall was 
packed, and hundreds went away from the 
doors unable to gain entrance. 


Ho p integrity sacred. 


——__—_——~es—_____ 


THE ORIGIN OF THE POTATO, 


The famine prevalent in Ireland is largely 
owing now, as in the past, to the failure of 
the potato crop, on which that unhappy Jand 
has so uniformly depended for food, It is 
singular that our common potato should be 
called Irish because the bulk of the lower or- 
der of the Irish are accustomed at home to 
use it as the chief article of diet. While it 
is hard to decide where the potato is really 
indigenous, and where it has spread since its 
cultivation by man, it is a native of moun- 
tainous districts of tropical and subtropical 
America, probably from Chili to Mexico. It 
has been asserted that the first vege'able of 
the kind known to civilization was discovered 
in Patagonia; but the assertion has never 
been corroborated. Humboldt doubted if it 
had ever been found truly wild; but later 
travelers of high scientific reputation are sat- 
isfied on this point. The wild plant, except 
that the tubers are smaller, differs very little 
from the cultivated plant. The potato has 
been raised on this continent, and its tubers 
eaten from times long preceding the discovery 
of the western world. It seems to have been 
first taken to Europe in the bezinning of the 
sixteenth century, by the Spaniards, from the 
vicinity of Quito. It extended from Spain to 
the Netherlands, France and Italy, but only 
as a curiosity, being confined to a few gar- 
dens. It long bore the same name as the ba- 
tata, or sweet potato, which is the tuber 
meant by most Old World writers down to 
the middle of the seventeenth century. It 
appears to have been carried to Ireland from 
Virginia (1566) by Hawkins, a slave-trader, 
and to England twenty years later by Sir 
Francis Drake, without attracting much at- 
tention, until it was a third time exported 
from this country by the expedition sext out 
by Sir Walter Raleigh. Siill, a long time 
passed before the pctato began to be widely 








cultivated. It might be used to advantage, 
it was thought, for feeding cattle and swine 
and very poor people, and was finally raised 
with a view to prevent famines, especially in 
Ireland, where it was cultivated more exten- 
sively than in any other part of Europe. Not 
before the end of the eighteenth century was 
it generally introduced into France and Ger- 
many. Darwin noted the potato in the humid 
forests of the Chonos Archipelago and among 
the Central Chilian Mountains, where rain 
does not fall sometimes for six consecutive 
months. It is closely related to the man— 
drake and deadly night-shade, and from its 
stems and leaves a potent narcotic may be 
extracted. The eating of potatoes was fora 
while forbidden in Burgundy, as they were 
thought to be poisonous, and the common 
people of England long cherished a prejudice 
againtt them. They are now used a!most 
universally, and they and corn are considered 
two of the greatest gifts which this continent 
has furnished to the Old World. The potato 
really is and should be designated as the 
American potato.— Delaware County Repub- 
lican. 





' NATURE. 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 
And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not please 
him more; . 
So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthiogs one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scarcely knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too fall of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we 
know. 
—Longfellow. 


——_—___-—~<ee-___—__ 
STILL AN EXAMPLE, 


Silesia is one of the countries that the late 
Joseph Kay delighted to point to in proof of 
his theory of land refurm. A rugged and 
mountainous region in the south and west, 
and, like all the rest of East Prussia, a flat, 
sandy plain towards the sea, it had grown to 
be one of the richest provinces of the king- 
dom, under the system of land division 
(already described in the Ledger), the work 
of Chancellors Von Stein and Hardenberg. 
A country not favored by climate or soil 
any more than its next neighbor, Bohemia, 
yet rich in grain, flax, hemp, tobacco, the 
sugar beet, oil plants, hops and fine breeds of 
sheep, manufaciuring, also, its own linen and 
woolens, on the spot where the fibre is grown, 
and full of other industries develeped by en- 
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terprise, making paper and leather, glass 
and porcelain, yet this country, or a part of it, 
is now, like Ireland, suffering from famine, 
accompanied with a black pestilence in the 
shape of typhus. The chief seat of distress 
appears to be in Upper Silesia, which is the 
mining region, and where one-sixth of the 
whole population, according to one account, 
must be supporte? until next summer or die 
of starvation. The fact of euch distress in a 
pattern country of small farms does not dis 
prove the thrift of these proprietorships, but 
shows that, while these are of great impor- 
tance, and value, they alone will not give a 
perpetual insurance against calamity. Sile- 
sia has all the advantages of diversity in 
occupations; her boys do not have to choose 
between potato patch and emigration, as is 
the rule on the Green Isle; and yet the fierce 
cold of the recent winter has resulted in pes- 
tilence and helpless poverty. 

It is not likely, however, that any province 
of Germany at this time could go through a 
serious drain upon ite resources wi hout 
suffering. It takes @ heavy war tax to hold 
up the enormous “chip” on Prince Bis- 
marck’s shoulder, and keeps Germany still 
poor in spite of her frugal ways. This is 
possibly the reason that the unusual appeal 
for aid has reached this country. Under 
ordinary conditions such a district must be 
amply able to recuperate itself. At the 
same time France, the country that Ger- 
many laid prostrate ten years ago, has now 
a surplus of income over estimates, a pleas- 
antly unusual thing in any country now a- 
days. France has had her short harvests, 
too, the total failure in some viue districts 
and in the “Cognac” crop last year. Yet 
there is no distress in France that is not 
taken care of at home. 

With all the good wishes and plans for 
Ireland that the terrible famine has brought 
out aud made known, there is no need to 
expect Utopias to blossom out of bogs or 
places in the potato field by reason of the 
most enlightened and liberal land system 
that can be devised. Land reform will be 
a vast help; it will be one guard against 
periodic famine, but, by itself, it will not 
make prosperity. The mill wheels have to 
turn and the population must have other out- 
lets to labor than those of agriculture alone. 
All the thrifty countries of Europe show 
this, side by side with the “little culture.” 
Even with all these advantages, Silesia 
shows there is no perpetual policy against 
disaster in States that are drained to keep 
up unnatural conditions of society—such as 
Absenteeism brings about in Ireland, or as 
the monstrous military systems of Germany, 
Ruesia, Austria and Turkey cause in those 
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countries. When all Europe is an armed 
camp, it is useless to estimate how much of 
wealth and of producing industry is with- 
drawn from any one country. But it occurs 
to an American, looking over the whole field, 
that if Thanksgiving Day were to come 
along now, there would be considerable 
reason for this most favored nation to cele- 
brate it. Dynamite and diphtheria in Rus- 
sia, floods in Spain, famine in Brazil, frosts 
through middle Europe, famine—as yet 
without its dreadful accompaniment—in 
Ireland—both together in the hard plod- 
ding German land, plots everywhere on the 
Continent, and black discontent in Eng- 
laud; surely from this state of things it dues 
not take much elnquence to draw the con- 
trast at home.—Public Ledger. 





Jorn hands only with the virtuous. 





CHRIST'S SPIRIT—THE REMEDY. 


After looking over the daily papers this 
evening my heart is heavy, because of the 
want and misery and crime recorded in their 
columns. 

From Continental Europe, from Ireland, 
from our own Southern States, aye! from the 
dark places within our own city, comes the 
cry of the poor, the ignorant, the weak and 
the oppressed. Naturally the miud seeks to 
discover a remedy for this fearful condition 
of mankind, that will cure this disease? 

I can find but one answer upon which I can 
rest. That is the Spirit of Christ. Not con- 
version to a system of ductrives, not conver- 
sion to the simple belief in an ou'ward Sav- 
iour. All these one may believe and yet fail 
of the supreme test. “If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ he is none of His.” 

Rowmanist, Caivanist, or Unitarian, by this 
one thing all men may be judged. If each 
individual who profeses the Christian name 
would live and act in this Spirit, ruler and 
subject, employer and employed, it would so 
spread its beuigo iuflnence over the world 
that direcily all the troubles, all the mi-eries 
aud the evils would begin to take their fl ght. 
Is this visionary? Then Je:us was a visiun- 
ary. 
Would that any words of mine could be- 
gin to arouse us to the need, the absolute 
necessity of possessing, not alone professing 
the Spirit of Christ, and so to “live aud 
move aud have our being” in His Spirit that 
it will re-act upon the Jittle world in which 
we are placed, and re-act again aud again 
upon other hearts, until the sung of “ Peace 
on earth and gvod will to meu,” may be 
something besides a beautiful bymo. 

All other meaus will fail without this spirit 
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as a foundation ; with it, all efforts it directs 
and sustains will be fruitful of great results. 
And it is freely offered “ without money and 
without price.” “To as many as will receive 
it He giveth power to become the sons of 
God.” It requires no intervention of priest 
or ceremony. Only yield to the Divine Spirit, 
follow the golden rule in heart and deed, and 
the world will realize the second coming of 
Christ.—H. A. P., in the Signal, Chicago. 





KEEP your mind from evil thoughts. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ASPIRATION. 


O, for the grace divine, 
To which the things of time 
Seem but as naught compared with things above— 
That ever watchful will, 
Which busy, or when still, 
Heeds the faint whisperings of heavenly love. 


O, for a heart to know 

The depths of human woe, 
Yet will not suffer it faith’s eye to dim, 

But looking far above, 

To the All-pitying Love, 
Can leave its anxious questionings to Him. 


Which gathers where it may, 

The flowers along its way, 
But pauses not to dally with them loag— 

Listens with charméd ears, 

To the sweet sounds it hears, 
But is not lured to linger by the song. 


O, for a simple heart, 
Which seeks the ‘ better part,” 
Yet, conscious of the frailties which incline 
Short-sighted ones to blame, 
Pleads but the humble claim, 
‘Thou only knowest who are truly Thine.” 
Philadelphia, Third mo., 1880. 8. 


————__-.9 


TO A BLIND FRIEND WHO ASKED THE AU- 
THOR TO WRITE ABOUT PATIENCE, 


Can I to thee of patience write, 

Dear friend, upon a bed of pain, 

From which thou ne’er cans’t rise again, 
Whose eyes are quenched in endless night? 


Can I of patience write to thee? 
I dare not; surely, angel eyes 
Would look on me in sad surprise. - 


I bend in deep humility—aspire 

The secret of thy life to know. 

Oh, that my words might burn and glow, 
My lips be touched with heavenly fire ! 
For patience is thy daily guest ; 

To thee we turn our tired feet; 

And draw from thee a comfort sweet, 
From out thy weariness our rest. 


The word is flesh and lives in thee, 
No measured langnage can express, 
Though written with all tenderness, 
The beauty of reality. 

Thavk God for all the poems sweet, 
That noble thoughts and words unite, 


But deeper thanks when in our sight, 
The poem lives and is complete ! 


Thou cans’t not estimate thy power, 
The wondrous patience of thy face, 
The beauty of that heavenly grace, 
Growing within thee hour by hour, 
Whose presence glorifies thy night, 
The secret of thy being tell, 

To us who yet in darkness dwell, 
And vainly seek thy spirit’s light ! 


en 
ONE STEP FORWARD. 


The proposed arrangement for the pacifica- 
tion of the Utes, if consummated, will be a 
good step forward in the readjustment of the 
relations between the Federal government 
and the red man. By itself the assignment 
of lands in severalty to the Indians in place 
of broad reservations would not mean a great 
deal. But of late legislation looking toward 
the extension of privilege and the enlarge- 
ment of the individual red man before the 
law certainly gives color to the supposition 
that the nation really intends to begin at the 
beginning and proceed in a common-sense way. 
A stake in the soil is one of the first steps in 
the process of civilization. The nomadic 
races reach a fixed point and stop short. The 
homestead, or fixed habitat, seems as essential 
to real progress as the capacity to rise in the 
ecale of being. Indeed, there can be no real 
progress where there is no fixed habitat. The 
home is the anchorage, or the fulcrum of all 
leverage that operates to elevate human na- 
ture. 

The Utes have given up their reservation, 
and accept instead homesteads of 300 acres 
for each head of a family. The effort to cul- 
tivate habits of industry and thrift among 
tribes living on large reservations has failed. 
And it has failed for the reason that on such 
reservations the Indians have been encour- 
aged to maintain the conditions of savagery 
—‘‘ hunting, fishing and war.” Under the 
old plan the conditions of civilization could 
not exist. The various religious denomina- 
tions have followed the lead of the civil au- 
thoritier, and perhaps they could do nothing 
else. They have addressed their efforts to 
the moral and spiritual elevation of the In- 
dian under the immense dizadvantage of sav- 
age conditions. The physical and social con- 
dition of men must first be attended to, and 
before there can be any considerable spiritual 
and moral progress society must have a frame- 
work, The history of civilization is constant. 
From small beginnings that framework or 
substructure arises, and that small beginning 
is always the same, the family, which is an 
advance upon the tribe, or theclan. Without 
houses men are in one sense outlaws. To stake 
out a homestead is to lay the foundation of 
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the home. And to abolish the system of re- 
servations and e:tablish individual possession 
is precisely what must be done before society 
“can have an existence in any important sense. 
We do not, however, expect that the mere 
formal assignment of Jand inseveralty to the 
red man will solve the Indian problem. It is 
a step in the right direction. At first it may 
be difficult to weld the nature of the red man 
to the homestead. All his traditions, his 
training, and the law of beredi:y, are opposed 
to the change. But so have these identical 
influences operated against progress wiih 
every people at sothe stage of their history. 
The natural man is a nomad, and race has 
never exempted any people from the opera- 
tion of these influences. But what man has 
done that man may do has been recognized 
in all the ages. The first duty is to render 
the individual secure in his pos:ession of the 
soil, and secure in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of his labor‘ Without these guarantees there 
can be no progress among any people under 
the sun. If we give the Indian a homestead, 
we must create fur him the conditions of pro- 
gress ia so far as law and justice can do it. 
He must have status in the courts as well as 
a stake in the soi], and beyond these he must 
have the promise of citizenship so soon as he 
shall be qualified to exercise its privileges.— 
North American. 





ITEMS. 


THERE are now 97,000 miles of submarine tele- 
graph cable in working order all over the world. 


Two young women of Bungalore, India, have 
been admitted as probationers into the post office in 
that place. They are the first women who have 
been able to get government employment in Asia. 


Pror. Proctor says that he finds the interest in 
scientific matters much more widely spread in 
America than in England, more people attending 
lectures here and reading and thinking intelligently 
upon these subjects. 


Tue scheme for uniting by canal the German 
Ocean and the Baltic is so far matured that Herr 
Dahlstrom, a Hamburg engineer, has been furnished 
with a concession to commence preparatory opera- 
tions in accordance with a plan submitted by him 
to the government. 


A TELEGRAM from London states, “ Appalling ac- 
counts continue to come from Armenia and Kurdis- 
tan. The famine extends over an area of 1,000 
square miles. Five months must pass before an- 
other harvest can bring relief. An appeal for help 
has been published here, signed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Ear! 
of Shaftesbury and a number of other prominent 
gentlemen.” 


Tue Pall Mall Gozette is authority for the state- 
ment that California whalers, returning to San 
Francisco, report the death, by starvation, o! large 
numbers of Esquimaux in the vicinity of Bebring’s 
Strait. This is ascribed to the scarcity of walrus 


meat caused by the indiscriminate destruction of 
these animals by American whalesmen, as many as 
a hundred thousand a year, it is said, having been 
killed by them.—Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


On the 13th inst. Captain Eads appeared before 
the House Committee on Inter-oceanic Canal, and 
continued his argument in support of a ship railroad. 
He thought the cost of the proposed Panama Canal 
would rot be less than $350,000,000; though, if 
eonstructed with locks, it could be done much 
cheaper. He estimated the cost of a ship railway 
at $50,000,000, and thought it could be putin oper- 
ation in four years, and worked for 40 per cent. of 
its revenues. 


Durine three days of the first week of this 
month the temperature at Cheyenne, Wy. T., ranged 
from zero to 18 degrees below. The terribly severe 
weather in the Pacific coast region of British Col- 
umbia continued at last accounts, and it was feared 
the remainder of the live stock would perish before 
spring. The loss already is roughly estimated at 
$1,000,000, and many stockraisers have been re- 
duced to poverty. The snow lies from three to five 
feet deep on a level. 


An intelligent correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, now in Ireland investigating the condition 
of the people in the famine-stricken districts, re- 
ports starvation in the counties of Caven, Clare, 
Cork, Donegal, Fermanagh, Galway, Kerry, Leitrim, 
Limerick, Monaghan, Mayo, Roscommon and Sligo. 
He says: It is creditable to the clergy that, with 
rare exceptions, Catholics and Protestants are work- 
ing in harmony in disbursing the relief funds 
every where throughout Ireland. 


Mr. Bittin in a paper on the preservation of tim- 
ber, read lately before the Engineers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia, stated that creosoted ties, in use for twenty 
and twenty-two years in England, were still in as 
good a state of preservation as when first laid down. 
Creosoted piles driven at Portsmouth, England, 
forty-two years ago, were now as good above as be~ 
low the water line, and have outlasted sixteen sets 
cut from the same timber, and driven in the same 
work, but which were not creosoted.—Pop. Sci. 
Monthly. 


On the 8th inst. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in announcing in the House of Commons that the 
Queen bad been advised to dissolve Parliament, said 
he thought it desirable to state the views of the 
government regarding the dissolution. They were 
that the urgent measures regarding Ireland were 
now in so forward a state that the question could be 
decided, and that a spring dissolution was always 
better than an autumn one. The government, 
therefore, bas advised the Queen to dissolve the 
British Parliament on the 23d inst. 





NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ LAND AND COLONIZING ASSOCIATION. 

It is proposed to hold a meeting in the interest of 
this movement at Media, Delaware Co.. on Fourth- 
day, Third mo. 24th, at 3} P.M. The place of 
meeting will be announced in posters. All are in- 
vited. 

At the meeting held on the 6th inst., at which 
Geo. W. Hancock presided, and Ellery C. Hood 
acted as Secretary, tairty thousand dollars was re- 
ported as subscribed, including the promised aid 
from western parties. 
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